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In summer, when the days are warmer and the sun rises 
early and sets late, there are many, many things in the 
country to discover, appreciate, and sometimes to collect. 





Have you ever walked in the country on a summer night ? 
As the sky darkens you can listen to the night-time 
sounds, many of which you have probably never heard 
before, As you stand quite still by some field gate, you will 
perhaps hear the crunching of the small jaws of cater- 
pillars, the zoom of gnats, the squeaking of field-mice, or 
the distant bark of a fox. You will hear, too, the passing 
of birds high overhead, the curlew’s call, the drumming of 
snipe and hooting of owls, 


In this book C. F. Tunnicliffe, R.A., has beautifully 
iMustrated in colour some of the things you can look for, 
and with its help you will find the pleasure of a day—or 
night—in the country is greatly increased. — 
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HAT TO LOOK FOR IN SUMMER 
June is the month when the meadows are full of 
flowers and blossoming grasses. Hedge-parsley and 
chervil are both in flower, together with many others 
of their kind that bear sprayes in the shape of upside- 
down umbrellas. They are sweet-scented 1n both leaf 
and blossom. 


A male orange-up butterfly unwinds his long tongue 
and takes a sip of honey. Red sorrel and dog-daisies 
mingle with the many different kinds of grasses. 


Under the oak tree, whose leaves are now fully 
expanded,cows are resting in the shade. There are so 
many buttercups that the meadows are quite yellow 

with their blossoms. THe ash tree in the middle distance ? 
has been later than the oak in coming into leaf, but it's 
buds are now unfolding. There is a country rhyme 

which says : 


"When the oak comes before the ash. 
Then be ready for a splash. 

When the ash before the oak. 

Then be ready for a soak." 


June is the beginning of summer, and on the 24th of 
this month is Midsummer Day. The old legends tell us 
that on Midsummer Night the fairies have their dances 
and revels. 
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Sallow-willows often grow beside rivers and ponds, 
and sometimes their stems rise out of the water. On 
their leaves feed many kinds of caterpillars, including 
the eyed-hawk, the pussmoth and the kitten caterpillars. 
This sedge-warbler has a good hunting ground, and is 
quick to pick up all it can see. There is a kind of com- 
petition between insects and birds, the insects developing 
protective colouring by seat the appearance of their 
backgrounds. 


Floating on the water are the leaves of the watercress, 
with flowers uplifted on short stems. Like all cresses 
they have four petals. 


A mallard and her half-fledged, young brood are 
looking for things to eat; they shuffle water, and all the 
little creatures it contains, through their ridged bills— 
extracting what they want and letting the rest flow out. 


The yellow Iris by the edge of the river is in early 
blossom, some buds opened and others opening. The 
flower has only three petals; what look like inner petals 
are really stigmas that fold back, covering the stamens. 
These plants spread by their creeping roots; their orange 
seeds can, when ripe, be ground up and used as a sub- 
stitute for coffee. 


The river flows gently, and everything is hushed and 
still except the ducks and the sedge-warbler, which wee 
just seen something of great interest. 
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The beech tree has been struck by lightning, killed 
and blasted down one side. Beetle grubs have lived 
happily in the dead wood for some years, eating their 
way through and through until the wood has softened 
to a powdery pulp. The green woodpecker is particu- 
larly fond of beetle grubs, and, knowing they are there, 
has already pecked several large holes. Around the roots 
of the dead tree, young bracken fronds are unfolding. 


The mountain ash has escaped the lightning’s stroke 
and is in full blossom. In its branches perch some young 
jays, and father jay is mobbing the grey squirrel that 1s 
running along the fence. He has good cause, for he 
knows that grey squirrels are the terrible enemies of all 
birds. The jay is an eater of other birds’ eggs, but the 
grey squirrel is far more destructive. 


The two marauders are facing each other, each on 
guard. The squirrel has long, sharp teeth, and the jay 
can give surprisingly hard pecks. The jay scolds and 
keeps his distance, but is determined to defend the 
young fledglings on the branches. 


A speckled wood butterfly has settled on the tree 
trunk: this is one of the most beautiful and delicate of 
our butterflies, and is fortunately common in English: 
woods. 


In the fields beyond the fence are rows of neatly hoed 
young turnip plants, and beyond these there stretches 
the pale green of young oats. The ash flowers and the 





In the marshland the redshanks that were nesting in 
April and May have, by June, hatched their chicks. 
Redshanks lay large eggs, and when the chicks. hatch 
they are able to run and help look after themselves. 
With their long bills, like their parents, they can probe 
the moist earth for worms and insects. 


They have lovely surroundings for their school and 
playground. Ragged-robin and cotton-sedge grow to- 
gether in moist places, and so, too, do marsh penny- 
wort, yellow-rattle, horse-tails, marsh buttercups and 
several kinds of orchis. This is the nursery and hunting- 
ground for the young redshanks. 


When any danger threatens, the mother redshank will 
give a warning call—a plaintive piping, ‘tu-tu-ee —as 
she takes wing. The young birds crouch down and 
‘freeze’ at her command. They stay absolutely still and 
obedient, their colour blending so well with their sur- 
roundings that they are extremely difficult to see. While 
the danger remains the mother bird continues to fly 
around uttering her call. When it has passed she alights 
some distance away, dipping her head and breast as if 
hinged on her long legs. Unobserved she will then run 
through the thick herbage and rejoin her chicks. Then, 
and only then, will she give the word that all is safe 
again: the chicks come out of their ‘freeze’ and 
unconcernedly look around for something to eat. 


Wild creatures are always in danger, but they do not 
suffer fear as human beings do. To them it is all part of 
the business of growing-up. 
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Life in a pond is an adventure of eating or being 
eaten. With the exception of the water-snails and the 
great silver water-beetle (which is only carnivorous as 
a larva), all the creatures in this picture are carnivorous. 
The fiercest of them is the great water-beetle, which is 
about to tear a tadefrog to pieces. Both this beetle and 
the rarer great silver water-beetle can fly, and so can 
move from pond to pond. 

The larva of the great water-beetle, seen at the top of 
the picture, is also a terrible beast of prey; besides being 
able to kill tadpoles it can kill quite sizeable fish. The 
dragon-fly, at the bottom left-hand side, is also a for- 
midable creature which competes in ferocity with the 
great water-beetles. It can rapidly shoot out its mask on 
its long arm to capture its prey. 

The water stick-insect and the water-scorpion usually 
live in the mud in shallow water, where they can from 
time to time reach up their long tails and push them 
through the surface. Their tails are siphons through 
which they can breathe. They, like the great water-beetle 
and water-boatman, are carnivorous. 

The water-boatman has strong swimming oars on 
each side, and this beetle also needs to breathe the air— 
and from time to time rises to the surface tail uppermost. 


The caddisfly larvae, in contrast to the water-scorpions, 
usually live in freshwater streams. Their protective cases 
are made of materials that come easily within range— 
little bits of sticks and tiny shells. These coverings 
disguise them from enemies and from their intended 
prey. Various water-weeds grow in the ponds, and on 
them feed the water-snails, the ramshorn and the pond- 
snail. From the muddy bottom of ponds, marsh gas 
rises. 
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These seven chicks of the moorhen’s broad have 
survived, and by mid-June are half grown, though still 
covered by their infant-down. The broad, floating leaves 
of the water lilies are quite strong enough to support 
both young and full-grown birds as they run across 
them to plunge again into the pond. 


Of the original fourteen chicks that were hatched on 
their island-nest, only half are still alive. They follow 
their mother obediently, but, since she does not know 
how to count, she does not miss the laggard when it falls 
exhausted by the way. By now the dangers of the early 
days are passed, and so these seven chicks are likely to 
become full-grown moorhens. 


The dragon-fly, hovering above the leaf, is the greatest 
of our British dragons of the air. The green and gold 
body glitters in the sunlight as the great, translucent 
globes of its compound eyes look out in all directions 
for some succulent insect to chase, catch, and tear to 
pieces. Its name is Aeschina Cyanea, and it is well worth 
a close look. The face seems to be all made of the great 
eyes, but underneath them strong jaws are in constant 
motion in readiness for the next bite. 


Beyond the white lilies are the yellow lilies with up- 
Standing stems, and further away the pink-flowered 
persicaria with its floating leaves. 
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The wild, briar rose and elder are the flowers which 
most distinctly speak of June and midsummer. The 
wild rose, the emblem of our country, has been loved 
by all generations of English men and women. The 
rose is in full blossom and so, too, are the heavy 
branches of elder. The swallows are skimming the air 
and hawking the flies, and meadow-brown butterilies 
are playing by the stone wall. This stone wall suggests 
a northern county rather than a southern one, but the 


June air is the same everywhere. 


The tractor chugs its way across the field, cutting the 
hay swathes that have in them, among the grasses, so 
many different kinds of flowers—which all contribute 
to the sweet scent. If you should walk among the 
swathes you will find, if you are lucky, tiger-moths and 
cream-spot tiger-moths, ghost swifts and slow-worms, 


and long and short-tailed field-mice. 





When you have walked in the fields and found some 
of the treasures they have to offer, come back to the 
stone wall and smell the delicate scent of the roses, and 


the more pungent sweetness of the elder flowers. 
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Three families of house-martins have built their nests 
under the eaves. Laboriously they have collected mud 
from a nearby pond, and with skill and patience have 
built the cup-shaped houses in which to make their 
nests, lay their eggs and rear their young. The sparrow 
on the roof knows all about what they are doing, and 
he is coveting his neighbour’s house. His look shows 
keen interest and attention, and he is waiting to tell his 
wife how to get a new house without paying for it. 


_ Sparrows are great thieves; they are larger, stronger 
birds than house-martins, and so are able to drive them 
from their nests by the simple method of taking posses- 
sion. They cram the delicately built cups with straw 
and feathers, and such rubbish that sparrows love, until 
the martins give up and have to go away. to build another 
nest. Sometimes even the second and third nests are also 
stolen. 

A branch of flowering lime hangs above the roof. 
Its sweet scent has attracted many bees and other 
insects; some are approaching, others departing for 
their hives, and some have their heads deep in the 


flowers as they suck up the honey. 


In the background a farm-hand is standing on the 
newly-made hay stack, and with his prong he arranges 
the bundles of hay that come up from the elevator. 
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The thrush is cracking a snail on an ‘anvil’ stone. 
The hard shell 1s broken by thwacking it again and 
again, and then the soft and succulent flesh is gobbled 
up. Each thrush is likely to have its own particular 
stone, or stones, for snail-cracking; sometimes quite 
small ones, but at other times large ones as shown in 
this picture. 


The art of snail-cracking is not an instinctive one. 
Each young thrush has to learn by watching what other 
thrushes are doing and then copying them—but the 
young thrush does not find this easy at first. 


Half-way up the wall a common lizard is sunning 
itself in the hot July sunshine. It would be difficult to 
catch on this wall that has so many crevices. Two wall- 
butterflies in characteristic attitudes, and two flies, are 
also sunning themselves. 


The yellow flowers of the smooth hawksbeard are 
reaching up towards the pink blossoms of herb-robert 
that hang down amidst their variegated leaves. The 
seeds of the herb-robert are worth looking at; see how 
they spring out when ripe, and how they fix themselves 
in the soil. 


The wall-pennywort lives well in dry places; its round 
fleshy leaves store moisture against dry weather. The 
ivy creeps confidently over the stones, using small tufts 
of short, white rootlets that clasp tightly and suck up 
any moisture. 
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Thunder-clouds have darkened the northern sky. In 
the foreground, sunshine is still bright on the bramble 
flowers, the foxglove and the pink campion. From the 
clouds a fork of lightning flashes to earth, and nearby 
the thunder crackles. The farmer is just in time to 
stretch his tarpaulin and = the rain from his newly- 
stacked hay. 


The clouded-yellow butterfly that is flying near the 
bramble will have to seek shelter if it is not to be beaten 
down by heavy rain—and possibly drowned. Clouded- 
yellows do not breed in England, but some years migrate 
from the Continent when wind and weather are favour- 
able, and then it is a common sight to see them flying 
over our meadows. Other years they do not come at all. 
There is also a pale variety which is rarer than the bright 
yellow, and sometimes an unusual one will have a pink 
shade. All are strong-flying and attractive butterflies, 
and are always welcome visitors from foreign lands. 


The foxgloves (which are poisonous plants) are already 
beginning to shed their lower bells, and as the month 
progresses the number of bells will get less and less until 
there are only a few left at the tip. Each seedpod con- 
tains a surprising number of tiny seeds, and from each 
of these minute seeds a tall, wide-spreading plant is able 
to grow. The pink campion is in flower from early April 
until September, and sometimes even longer. 
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Several plants are growing on this substantial roof of 
stone slabs. The house-leek, sometimes called Semper- 
vivum, can live in very dry conditions; it has thick, fleshy 
leaves that can store water, and its pretty pink flower 
blossoms in July. The yellow stonecrop, a member of 
the Sedum family, is also well adapted to grow on roof 
tops: so bright and cheerful does it look that one of its 
country names is “Welcome-home-husband-though- 
never-so-drunk’. 


Besides these larger plants there are several lichens, 
orange, yellow and green. These are complex colonies 
made up of two different types of plants—fungi and 
algae. The fungus in each partnership provides moisture 
and clings tightly, while the algae has green chloroplasts 
that can take oxygen from the air to feed both itself and 
its companion. 


A couple of starlings with their maturing brood are 
perched on the roof ridge. The young birds, fully- 
fledged, keep their brown plumage until the autumn, 
when they gradually become spotted like their parents. 
Starlings are sociable birds, good mimics and extremely 
talkative. When several thousand flock together they 
can make a great din. Soon this family will be joining 
up with others of their kind. 


A family of jackdaws is flying over, and a young 
pied-wagtail has just caught a large fly. 
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Hedgehogs, slugs and moths are all night-feeding 
creatures. A car has been stopped, and the headlights 
illumine the side of the road, showing the woodland 
margin and penetrating into the depths of the woods 
beyond. The hedgehog has ‘frozen’ in sudden alarm. 
It is on its nightly rounds looking for slugs and insects 
and, indeed, any small creature that its sensitive nose 
can smell out and its little, sharp teeth can crunch up. 
In a moment the hedgehog will gather up courage and 
proceed on its way, and then no doubt it will gobble up 
the two slugs. 


Behind the hedgehog the pink betony raises its tall, 
Square stems on which, here and there, cuckoo-spit 
insects have made their coverings of foam. These 
creatures suck the sap of plants, some of which they | 
spit out and so live in a moist house of their own 
making. On one of the betony leaves a female drinker 
moth is resting, and to her flies the male. His deeply- 
combed antennae have helped him sense her where- 
abouts. Other moths can just be seen as specks against 
the dark depths of the wood. 

White clover flowers and some pale grass-heads 
gleam in the artificial light. Plantains and birdsfoot 
show up brightly in browns and yellows, and closely 


clinging to the soil is a carpet of ground ivy. 
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The water-vole in the f oreground is squatting in 
shallow water by the canal-side, and is nibbling one of 
the many different kinds of leaves on which it feeds. © 
The vole is a delicate feeder, and always keeps very 
clean even though it lives in a hole in a muddy bank. 
It must not be mistaken for a rat, as the vole has a 
broader forehead and much nicer habits. It is closely 
related to the short-tailed field-mouse, which is also a 
vole. 


Two damsel-flies are on the tall, flowering rush. 
These are the smallest of the- British dragon-flies, and 
they prey on gnats, July-browns, and other insects. 
Beside the water-vole grow arrowhead plants, and to 
the left the great water-plantain. Both have three- 
petalled flowers. Their roots are deep in mud under 
the water, and they are growing in the shallows at the 
canal’s edge together with the rushes. The canal passes 
under a bridge, and you can see how the tow-path also 
goes under it so that a horse that pulls a barge can pass 
thereon. On the towpath fishermen are sitting, and one 
of them has just caught a fish: not too big to be landed 
with a skilful jerk. 


A kingfisher, like a streak of living sapphire, flashes 
across the water. He knows better than the fishermen 
how to catch fish. His whole interest is in little fish, 
and he and his wife make their nest out of fish-bones. 
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By mid-July a newly-hatched brood of young wasps 
goes out from the small nest their mother made, to 
gather wood-shavings to enlarge their home. Several 
kinds of wasps make their nests of wood-paper. The 
common Wasp nests, as a rule, in a bank where roots 
of shrubs or tress have pushed earth aside to make 
Cavities. The wood-wasps make a delicate, bell-shaped 
nest hanging from a branch. The wasps in the picture 
are shaving wood-flakes from the post, and while they 
work they get the scent of the meadow-sweet in full 
bloom. 


The bindweed and the honeysuckle have twisted their 
way up a hawthorn tree, almost covering it with their 
honey-rich flowers. If you pull off a young honeysuckle 
flower and suck the end of the tube, you will soon 
realize how sweet is the honey. 


Beyond the fence is a lake where a pair of swans and 
their family of cygnets, in their first year’s grey plumage, 
are swimming near the bank on which two fishermen are 
seated, watching their floats and listening to the various 
pleasant sounds of a summer’s day. 


A spotted fly-catcher has just left its look-out perch 
On a post and is hawking flies. Why, you may ask, is it 
called a spotted fly-catcher when it has no spots? It is 
the young birds, in their first year’s plumage, that have 
the spots—and very Striking they are. 
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Throughout July the privet bush is in blossom, and 
to its wonderfully sweet scent come many kinds of 
butterflies and other insects to sup at the rich supply 
of honey. 


Two red admiral butterflies are on the upper flowers 
on the right, and another red admiral is higher up with 
wings folded, showing the undersides—as beautiful as 
above. On the lower wings of the small tortoise-shell 
butterflies there is a blue-beaded fringe when the wings 
are open. A peacock butterfly, with its four peacock 
eyes, is also sunning itself while it sips the nectar. 


These three species are all of the same family, and 
all are strong fliers. Their black and spike-covered 
caterpillars feed on nettles. They feed in clusters, and 
if you suddenly startle them they all jerk together. It is 
supposed that this unison of movement is intended to 
frighten some too inquisitive bird. 


When the caterpillars are fully fed, the groups break 
up, and each caterpillar walks for a long distance until 
they are well distributed. Then they hang up by their 
tails and turn into chrysalises—and in July the butter- 
flies emerge. 


The two white butterflies on the left are common 
large-whites. When they have had their fill of honey 
they will flutter down to the rows of cabbages where 
the gardener is hoeing. The female will lay her eggs, 
and before long a number of green-and-yellow-streaked 
caterpillars will be eating the leaves. 
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At the end of July, when schools have broken up, 
many families go to the seaside. On the sands at low 
tide there are many interesting things to be found. 
They are not often so close together as in this picture, 
so some child must have collected these and spread 
them on the seaweed to be able to view all these treasures 
at one glance. 


At the bottom is a cluster of whelk’s eggs. A pink 
scallop shell is just above, and to the right the empty 
testa of the heart-shaped sea-urchin. The whelk-shell 
has been worn smooth by much washing to and fro by 
the tides. 


To the left of the scallop is a dog-fish’s egg. It has a 
thick, rubbery cover with tentacles at the four corners 
to attach it to rock and seaweed. This one has been 
_ washed adrift, and it may well have in it a still-living 
embryo. If you cut it open with your knife, you will 
find a queer-looking creature with a turned-down 
mouth and big eyes. 


A dead crab is nearby, and beyond it the two halves 
of a razor-shell and the testa of a common sea-urchin. 
At the top of the picture are a cuttle-fish’s bone and a 
dried star-fish. : 


After the children have gone back to supper and the 
beach has been left deserted, a group of adult and young 
ringed plover have alighted in this very place. There is a 
lot to say about them, but no room. Look them up in 
your bird book. 
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At low spring tides rock pools are formed, and in 
these we can see—in their living, underwater state— 
some of the creatures whose empty shells we saw in 
the last picture. 





The star-fish and the sea-urchin, which are closely 
related and made on the same plan, are resting on their 
tube feet and crawling over the rock-bottom. Imagine 
the five tips of the star-fish curled up and united at the 
top, and with the side spaces filled in—and there you 
have the sea-urchin. Both these creatures have the same 
way of eating; they can push their stomachs out of their 
comparatively small mouths, and enfold in them the 
shell-fish they want to eat. When they have digested all 
they want of the shell-fish, they pull their stomachs 
back again. 


The dahlia anemonies and the red beadlet anemonies 
on the rocks, and the snake-lock anemonies on the 
bottom of the pool, all live by catching small creatures 
in their tentacles. The limpets are eaters of seaweed, 
and have their own place for sitting tight. At every 
turn of the tide they go wandering, looking for food, 
but each returns to its own sitting place—which in time 
becomes moulded to its form. 


The green crab on the bottom is on its way to hide 
in the seaweed, and a small rock-goby waits—half con- 
cealed and facing the light—ready to dart out after food 
or to dart back to safety. On the big rock at the bottom 
of the pool are acorn barnacles. 
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Those families who go for holidays on ‘the Broads’, 
or who go sailing or canoeing on rivers, will have seen 
how the bulrushes (or reed-mace) burst their last year’s 
seed heads—letting their downy seeds be blown far and 
wide. This year’s seed-heads are still tight and firm, 
and will not burst until next season. 


In August, young swallows take their first flights 
from their nests, but soon alight on any convenient 
twig. They flap their wings and cry loudly to be fed, 
and never seem to be satified with the flies that are 
brought to them by their parents. 


The swifts, which are circling over the river prepara- 
tory to their autumn migration, are slightly larger than 
the swallows and quite black. As they fly they screech 
to one another, excited at the prospect of their long 
journey. Many swifts have already gone by the end of 
July; they are the first of the swallow-like birds to 
leaves these shores. 


A flock of Canada geese is swimming upstream. It is 
debatable whether these handsome birds are really 
natives of these islands. But whether they have escaped 
from zoos or private parks, or are migrants from North 
America, it is certain that they have bred here for more 
than two centuries in a wild state—so it looks as though 
they might be claimed as British birds. 
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On dunes, near the sea, many small plants grow close 
to the dry, sandy soil. In deserted places they make 
their own landscape of wild thyme, lady’s bed 





straw and 
carline thistles. Grey-leaved lichens. sometimes grow 
amongst them, as in the foreground, beside the silver 
weed with its yellow cistus-blossoms. 


A greyling butterfly sits drinking the honey from the 
thyme. When the upper wings are downfolded, it is 
almost invisible against its background. Close beside it, 
pink centaury raises an exceptionally fine head of 
blossom. 


The adder has found a warm, safe place for sun- 
basking. Adders are the only poisonous snakes found | 
in England, and can always be recognized by the zig- 
zag pattern on the back, and the somewhat flattened 
head. Adders only bite when they are cornered, or 
when they are sat on by mistake. Anyone who has 
kept adders as pets will know that they can be tamed 
and handled with proper care. Their undersides are a 
beautiful turquoise blue, the upper sides varying from 


pinkish-red to green and almost black. . 


ti 

The plants that grow further off in the picture are 
_ bedstraw, birdsfoot trefoil, heartsease, hare’s-foot clover, 
carline thistle and other clumps of wild thyme. In the 
distance is some murram, or mat-grass, whose creeping 
root-stock helps to hold the sand-dunes in place. 
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Among the moorlands of Scotland, Yorkshire, and 
Cumberland, run crystal-clear streams between boulders. 
Small waterfalls and rapids empty into pools where trout 
enjoy the fresh, aerated water. On a boulder sits a dipper 
which has short, strong wings well adapted to swim- 
ming under water. It lives on small fishes, much smaller 
than the ones in the picture, and on caddisfly larvae and. 
any water insects or crustacea. Dippers are like large 
wrens, and have the same way of dipping and jerking 
their bodies. 


The butterfly which is fluttering above the bilberries 
is a high-brown fritillary, and close beside it is a half- 
_ grown emperor-moth caterpillar which is feeding on 
the leaves of the ling-heather. The other kind of heather, 
the bell heather, is also common on the moors. 


Across the stream are some red grouse which are 
_Watching, with a certain cautious anxiety, the hill-fox 
that has just jumped over the stream and is making off 
to the right. 


Like most wild creatures they are cautious rather 
than frightened. They know that hill-foxes can be 
dangerous, but do not disturb themselves unduly about 
it. There are two cock-birds and three hens: the cocks 
are larger and redder in colour. Further up the valley 
is a flock of mountain sheep. 
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When the corn is ripe, flocks of sparrows raid the 
heavy-grain ears. They eat a great amount of grain, 
and no doubt delight in finding such vast quantities of 
food spread, golden in the sunlight, ready for the 
taking. In this great field of wheat the sparrows are 
having a good time, and have no conscience that they 
are thieving the farmer’s wheat; if they had, it would 
not trouble them. 


Growing among the straw are red poppies, which 
flower best through July and August, and scatter multi- 
tudes of tiny seeds. 


In the foreground, on the edge of the wheatfield, are 
yellow ragwort and the all-too-common creeping-thistle. 
These thistles spread their stems underground, and are 
most difficult to uproot. The ragwort also is a pernicious 
weed, but has lovely yellow flowers. On its leaves, and 
on those of groundsel, the orange and black caterpillars 
of the cinnabar moth feed. They make no effort to hide 
themselves, but birds that might be tempted to peck at 
them instinctively know that they are nasty to eat; just 
as they are aware that wasps, with yellow and black 
rings, also have stings and are better left alone. 


Common blue butterflies flutter from flower to flower. 
These three are all males, the females having brown 
wings with beaded red edges. Their caterpillars, which 
look like little green woodlice, feed on birdsfoot trefoil, 
clover and rest-harrow. 
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Where the tides swirl between islands or rush through 
sluice-gates, carrying a rich supply of well-aerated water, 
seaweeds grow in abundance. The sea-wracks of various 
kinds can be distinguished by their floats and their 
sporangia. In the left foreground is a thick tuft of the 
common bladder-wrack; on the right, near the mussel 
colony, is a serrated-wrack, and, above the mussels, flat- 
wrack with ripe sporangia. 


Where the turnstones are thrusting with their eager 
beaks is knotted-wrack, with its numerous tough 
bladders. Further back is channelled-wrack, also with 
sporangia. 


At low tide the seaweeds are left exposed, and among 
their foliage shelter many sea-creatures; small fishlets, 
shrimps and little crabs. With their strong, short bills 
the turnstones probe among the wrack and turn over 
any stones that may be there. Naturalists say that 
turnstones never turn the same stone twice, but they 
have been seen to turn over small, downy chicks— 
much resembling stones—many times; sometimes so 
often that the chicks have died in the adventure. The 
colours of the turnstones vary from rusty-brown to 
dark grey, but when flying they look black and white, 
though not so much so as their larger relatives, the 
oyster-catchers. 


Mussels, like seaweeds, also flourish in swiftly-running 
water, and can well resist the dry periods between the 
tides. In about every fifth mussel-shell is found a small 
crab, the size of a pea. This crab is not parasitic, but 
just likes to live in a mussel-shell, and is not found 
elsewhere. 
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At a spring tide, when the sea has receded far over 
the rocks, you may be lucky enough to find a lobster 
in a deep pool. If you want to catch it, work your net 
very slowly and gently behind it—then frighten the 
lobster from in front and it will spring back into the 
net. A lobster is a fine catch, so too is an edible crab. 


Prawns and shrimps also frequent this pool, and will 
also jump backwards with a strong jerk of the tail when 
frightened. The way to catch prawns is to wait till the 
turn of the tide, where water comes swirling into some 
narrow channel in the rocks, then hold your net still, 
and the prawns will come drifting into it. When you 
have ten or twelve inside, lift them gently out and see 
how they kick with their tails. Prawns have a great 
number of appendages: antennae, palps, legs and 
swimmerets. 


How many legs has a crab? Ask your school friend. 
Ycu will probably both be surprised to learn just how 
many. The hermit-crab has the curious habit of shelter- 
ing its tender posterior in a. whelk shell. When the crab 
outgrows a shell it must find a larger one, and then 
comes the critical time; the crab must uncoil its tender 
parts and thrust them quickly into the new, larger shell 
before an enemy can find it unprotected. Shell-changing 
isa dangerous business for all creatures that have their 
skeletons on the outside. Look up in your biology book 
how a lobster changes its shell, and how it knows which 
way up It Is. 
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The tide has again receded, this time over the sand- 
flats. The remaining framework of a wooden ship is 
half-sunken in the sand. On one of the ribs a cormorant 
stands with wings lifted, as is often the way of cor- 
morants; they like to feel the sea-breezes passing under 


their wings. 


The waders on the sand are also aware which way 
the wind is blowing, and stand facing it, all looking in 
the same direction. In the near foreground is a group 
of young sanderlings, and behind them a larger flock 
of knots. Under the posts are bar-tailed godwits, hold- 
ing their wings in a characteristic drooping position. 


Standing by itself is a grey plover. 


All these waders have bills conveniently shaped for 
probing in the sand or mud for different kinds of worms. 
At the time of the autumn migration many flocks of 
waders, from distant places in the north, visit our shores. 
Some stay for the winter, but many fly farther. . In the 
distance against the grey cloud you can see a large flock 
of knots in flight. They all turn and bank at the same 


moment, showing their white undersides. 
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